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Indiana State Teachers College, in com 


mon with most tax supported colleges 


in the United States, has followed the 
practice of admitting any graduate of 
an accredited high school. This practice 
conformed to the prevailing concepts of 


democracy—the equality of opportunity 
and the freedom of individual choice. 


Once enrolled, however, the. student 
soon learns, as he does in any other 
endeaver in a democracy, that “equality 
of opportunity and freedom of choice’ 
are not mathematically equal to suc- 
cessful accomplishment. He soon learns 
that an accredited college has academic 
standards by which his progress as a 
student is measured. The formula for 
academic achievement reads more like 
this: (1) + (2) high 
school achievement (3) motivation 


(5) methods 


abstract intelliqence 


(4) time devoted to study 
of study = college achievement. 


listed 


lf any one of the five resources 
in the formula above vary by an ap.- 
preciable amount, the resulting achieve- 
ment will vary in the same direction 
The student soon learns that if he does 
not have the resources to meet the aca 
demic standards of the colleqe. or does 
not use effectively the resources he has 
his continued enrollment in the colleae 
will be Thus, 


Surviving members of an entering class, 


interrupted. when the 
unselectively admitted, are graduated 
four years later, only about 40 per cent 
have reached that goal. Can such tre- 
mendous losses be justified? Can they 
be reduced? Can college standards be 
under the 


maintained pressure of so 


many sub-standard achievements? 


Here is posed a confusing dilemma be- 
tween democratic ideals on the one hand 
and college standards of education on 
the other. Can some educational policy 
be discovered and administered. which 
this without being 


resolves dilemma, 
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ficlny Try 
G >! yal iV 


either concept and with a 
of distress, 


disappointment to the 


minimum disillusionment, 


and students 
themselves? Yes! It can be done by 
recognizing two standards by which to 
measure the achievement of a student, 
(1) his cwn level of ability and (2) re- 
1uirements for graduation, and by a 
system that 
in the 


formula and which encourages their har- 


counseling and orientation 
acquaints him with all factors 


monious use. 


As !ong ago as the year 1927-28 the 
writer undertook a 


project directed 
toward the solution of this dilemma.’ 
That project undertook to measure cer- 
tain resources of the student indicative 
of his college ability and to so counse' 
and aid him in the adjustment of his 
time and the use of those resources that 
each student would achieve an academic 
record in line with his level of ability. 
involved a comprehensive 
program of both 
pre-college training, an estimated level! 


based 
on the tests, a required one-hour course 


The project 


testing antitude and 


of learning (or predicted index) 


in study methods for one semester, a 
comparison of achievement as reported 
by instructors at the 4th, 9th, 18th 
27th, and 36th weeks, and such as- 
sistance as the college could offer to aid 
the student in relief from overload on 
his time, financial aid, health and hous- 
ing services, vocational reorientation, 
and personal counseling. Here the first 
standard of achievement was not in 
terms of graduation level but in terms 
of the student’s level of ability. 

lf a student performing at or above 
his own natural, normal level of learn- 
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ing over a considerable period of time 
s unable to meet the second standard 

the standards established by the co!'eq 
for continuation and graduation 
the counseling he has received has been 


3nd 
realistic, honest, and considerate. there 
should be no feeling of humiliation on 
his part or of embarrassment to the 
colieae if his further enrollment is not 
allowed. It should then be obvious that 
a second choice of a career that doe: 
not require a college education is in 
the offing. Here vocational testing an? 
reorientation counseling are important 
the offer the 


lf sufficient time* has been ai- 


services for college to 
Student 
lowed for the student (and his parents 
to feel that he has had a fair trial! at 


llegqe 


college, his separation from the co 
and launching out on a new endeav 
comes as easily to him and, in most 
voluntarily as any other de- 


cision which his experience in a demo 


~ 


Cases, as 


racy has conditioned him to take 
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TABLE | 
COUNSELOR’S SUMMARY SHEET 


Adviser Date 








Quarters 
Student’s Name 2 3 Pred. Mid. Ist 2nd 3rd = Average 











A 57 17 4] 1.64 1.50 2.25 1.75 1.50 83 (from Science 
B 79 21 28 1.84 2.00 2.25 2.25 43 @aa 

C 96 42 5 | 2.20 3.00 x Be me 2.32 3.00 3.00 

D 45 45 3] 1.72 1.50 1.33 \ \ 

E 87 7) 47 2.40 2.50 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.58 

F 48 68 68 2.16 2.00 2.25 50 2.33 2.03 

G 5/ 39 37 1.80 2.12 2.12 1.60 2.40 2.04 

H 36 19 2/ 1.20 | .OO | 50 1.75 2.00 75 (reduced fo fi cla 
24 92 19 2.28 2.50 3.25 3.25 3.00 3.17 

J 8] 50 69 2.36 2.7 2.72 3.00 3.25 3.00 

K 63 19 19 1.56 2.25 1.75 1.75 1.75 =§61.75 

L 65 42 43 2.00 68 1.25 2.00 1.00 1.42 

M 76 7] 40 2.20 Fi om 2.25 2.75 2.25 2.42 

N 83 60 52 2.28 2.6/ 2.75 2.59 2.63 (twe ) 
O 53 48 2.00 1.78 2.25 2.25 2.75 2.42 

p 72 8] 2.72 2.25 2.50 3.00 3.6 3.15 

Q 5 25 1.24 1.25 1.50 B ess De 

R (Transfer) 77 56 63 2.28 1.50 1.75 2.40 a = a a 

S 95 75 84 3.08 3.00 3.75 3.25 3.76 

T 63 ] 63 2.28 2.25 2.50 1.75 50 =—«1.92 

U 38 10 18 1.00 2.00 |.75 2.0 83 

V 39 33 1.24 1.00 00 50 25 term 

* (1) H. S. Rank; (2) A.E.C. % ile; (3) Average of 4 Achievement Tests 


TABLE il vs .54. Is this a clue t 










Men Only Women Only Total Class ). Again comparing women with men, 








Number 224 211 













rank 2 cantilec | ner (74 
al gd iK | i a LC! es -- d c Z 
Mean Prediction 1.83 1.96 1.90 74.6 vs 52.3 
average prediction .31] point-hour ratic 
Mean Achievement 1.96 2.4] 216 higher: average achievement .32 point. 
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Average Difference 13 
S. D. of Prediction ae 
S. D. of Achievement 64 
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6. The most significant difference ap- 
pears in (1) high school rank (74.6 per- 
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ratio to 2.10; for women from 1.96 to or two quarters raised the mean achieve- Maturity level of 
2.26: and for the men from 1.83 to 1.95. ment from 1.96 to 2.12. comparison with the Freshman women. 

3. In general the difference between 4. It will be observed that again the 7. We had scores on a social usage 
mean prediction and mean achievement coefficient of correlation indicates a_ test for 99 of the men in this sampling 
was reduced. The exception was in the much higher degree of consistency of and 98 of the women. This is a test 
case of men only, where dropping out performance in relationship to ability on which we have been administering dur- 
those students who completed only one’ the part of the women students— .7 
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/44 ng Freshman Week for the past five 
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TABLE 





Men Only 


Women Only Total Sampling 





100 
1.95 


100 200 
26 2.10 


r) 


13 
40 
60 
12 





> OT Instruction 
-ourse in Social 
of these 
NTS: WO- 
to one of 


58 to 121. 


women s 
a\ 108; the men’s average 
score is 90.6, or 17.4 points lower. Only 

women res below 88; 43 men 


point. The women have 


, = | 
ve 112; the men only 


ve may assume that both the 
women students come from ap- 
y the same socio-economic 
s difference of 17.4 points in 
knowledge of 
sages again points toward re- 


,a+ 
a} 


~ ~ ] 
ntion To ana 


urity on the part of 
Freshman men. Certainly this conclusion 
consistency of 
ol class, 
usage Test Ss not 


2 known facts of 


of these data 


in high scho 


rates om pie in girls 
Is cover the pre-adolescent 
velooment in two years | 
boys. and these data one 
» entered Indiana State in 
53 exceeded the boys by 
their own nh qn schoo 
showed a score | 
Standardized 
le end 


rformance record 


Yet with all of these evidences to the 
contrary, both in high school and during 
the first year in college, the boys are 
treated as though they were more ma- 
ture than the girls. They carry a heavier 
extra-curricular program in high school; 
have fewer home restraints and 
social supervision; and when they 

at college, no regulatory rules 

them to be in their dormitories 


| n e V 


in the evening or supervise their study 
hours. Perhaps it is time to recognize 
their relative immaturity and surround 
them with stabilizing regulations until 
they are more able to take over their 
own self-discipline. 

Returning now to examine the scaftter- 
gram for the correlation of the 200 
considered in the sampling, we get tne 
following resuits. 

There were 142 Freshmen in this 
sampling of 200 who were predicted to 
earn a point-hour ratio of 1.90 or better 
(see Quadrant IV & Quadrant |). Of these, 

(Quadrant |), or 83 percent, earned 
an average point-hour ratio for the year 

1.90 or better and 15 of the remain- 
ing 24 did not miss their own predic- 
tions as much as .40 points on a point- 
hour ratio scale of 4.00. 

Quadrants | and II reveal that 145 of 
the 200 Freshmen earned a point-hour 
ratio during the year of 1.90 or better. 
As noted above, 118 of these (Quaa- 
1) were predicted to earn that 
amount, or 8] per cent. Twenty-seven, 
or 19 per cent, of the 145 were pre- 
dicted within .40 points of their actual 


rant 
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earned index and 13 of the 27 were 
predicted between 1.70 and 1.89. 

There were 38 in Quadrant | 
earned an index of 2.90 or better (ap- 
proximately a “‘B’ average or above). 
Not one of these was predicted at less 
than 2.10 and only 12 at less than 2.50. 

Fifty-five students earned less than 
an index of 1.90 (Quadrants III and 1V), 
but 31 of these were predicted at less 
than 1.90 and 19 more at less than 2.10. 
This leaves only 5 students out of 55 
(about 9 per cent) who earned less than 
1.90 who had been predicted at more 
than 2.10. These data seem to justify 
the theory that Freshman students ad- 
mitted unselectively can be identified, 
by means of the measures presented in 
this study, as potential survivors on the 
academic program. (1) The high school 
rank in the graduating class represents 
so many of the factors contributing to 
academic success that it was weighted 
in as equal in importance to (2) the per- 
centile rank on the American Council 
Psychological Test and to (3) the aver- 
age of four objective tests administered 
during Orientation Week. The formula 
| plus 2 plus 3 over 3 yielded a pre- 
dicted point-hour ratio which in turn 
yielded a correlation with achievement 
OF #2 

It does 


wno 


not seem wise to leave out 
objective tests of high school 
achievement in making the predictions 
When a prediction based on psychologi- 
cal percentile plus high school rank per- 
centile was correlated with achieved 
grades, it yielded a coefficient for the 


the 





The need for achieving greater unity 
of the total teacher education program 
has long been recognized. This recogni- 
tion has resulted in action at the local 
level and in research efforts on a region- 
al and national basis. Professional litera- 
ture in this area reflects a variety of 
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sampling of 200 students at .63 in con- 
trast to .72 when the objective tests 
were However, this is better 
than the correlation of .608 resultinc 
from only our objective tests (Column 3 
plus Column 2. 

This study indicates how at least two 


left in. 


improvements in our counseling and 
orientation program can be made 

1. We can improve our predictions 
over those of previous years by making 
use of the rank in high school gradu- 
ating ciass. 

2. We can take steps to help the Fresh- 
man men regulate their efforts in a way 
that wiil produce more consistent re- 
SUITS. 

This study reveals how if is possible 
under a policy of unselective admissic 
to maintain college standards 
possibie to maintain high 
achievement among the abler students 
without denying the less able 
right to try for a college education. If 


, : 
ny + c 
lr) VU VV 1} is 


- ale — 
ICVeIsS OT 
their 


a college launches on a program of se 
lective admissions this study reveals a 
threshold below which denials may be 
made without seriously interferring with 
a potentia! achiever. | 

A glance at the scattergram reveals 
tnat 55 of the 200 did not earn a point- 
hour ratio equal to that required for 
graduation. Many of these never wil! 
But, since our graduated scale of re 
quirements for continuation permits a 
student to enroll for the second year 
with a point-hour ratio of 1.25 or above 
nearly all of those would be entitled to 
begin the second year if they so choose 


concerns but two stand out above thi 
rest. These are identified as unity of the 
professional and general education areas 
and the college and campus school rela- 
tionship. They are not unrelated but 
main attention here will be devoted to 


the latter. 


ratio of 1.25 


(only 8 have a point-nhour 
+ 


Many of these students on the border- 
ine (and many of those above a “C” 


average, too) will voluntarily discontinue 
their college work after the Fresnman 
year and turn to some job near at hand 


to earn a living. They will not regret 


having gone fo college (in fact, may be 
proud of it) nor fee| TOO dad y that they 
did not do well enough to continue. It 


was one opportunify among tne many 


that will come their way and their 
choice to attend and their decision to 
uit are only two of the many decisior 
mney W expect To make as They meet 
the shifting scenes of a lifetime 

Some of these weak ones will want 


Stic about their aptitudes and their 
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Channels of communication and partici- 
invoived. For 
iple, at some teachers colleges the 


on opportunities are 


us school staff members attend the 
| faculty meetings, while at oth- 
Those colleges which 
have a four-year pattern’ of laboratory 
experiences involving the campus school 
ncrease the opportunity for professional! 
contact of staff members. In some in 


ers they do not 


the building of a strong general 
program and the abandon- 
ment of professionalized subject-matter 
to break former 
contacts between general and profes- 
This change 


ecucation 


courses has tended 


j 
~ry / 
ANA} 
‘ ’ = 


education groups. 


C | 


nge to find new ways of working 
and IN group 


together increased skill 


lynamics 
2 
ways In which 


Some of the greater 


contact may be achieved are through 


Report of A Survey 


With the approval of the Joint Com- 
on School Library Service, the 


dult Room of the Evansville Public Li- 
1956 of 
oo! students in the seven loca! 
ublic and two parochial) high 
on their use of libraries. This 
the information so 


made a survey late in 


reoort of 


gathered. 


The Student Advisory Board is com- 


posed of two students, a junior and 


from each of the seven high 
survey was discussed and 
| the November, 
1956 meeting of the Board. During the 
that 


1r of the Board was to interview 


NsTruct ms ven at 


month fol meeting. each 


lOwING 
ly ten students from his schoo!, 
random, and to secure their 
the questions on a mimeo- 

raphed interview schedule. The Board 
mbers were asked to choose a divers! 
up of students to interview, but 

of the not 


Was 


respondents 


the committee organization of the col- 
and democratic leadership. The 
committee organizational charts of some 
colleges reveal a type of grouping which 
departmental and 
together staff members from 

departments and_ divisions. 
Working on committees concerned with 
broad institutional policies is a regular 
occurrence at some teachers colleges. 
Such committee work can be a strong 
unifying force especially where demo- 
cratic leadership prevails. Relaxation of 
departmental lines and flexibility of 
Organization increase opportunities for 
unity of action 


} 
iortna 
ece 


cuts across lines 
brings 


V a r O U S 


Summary 


The achievement of a more effective 
nstiftutional unity in the teachers col- 
alone the concern of the 
developmental! 


leaqe is not 


administrator. If is a 


otherwise controlled. A total of 138 
usable returns were secured by the be- 
ginning of January and are here ana- 
lyzed 

The sample was tested for representa- 
tiveness on three bases. The sample was 
compared with the universe on the basis 
of the distribution of totals among the 
seven schools; the chi square test of 
goodness of fit indicates that there are 
18 chances out of 100 that the differ- 
universe and the 
sample might arise from chance alone 


ences between the 
When the universe and the sample were 
distributed by class or academic grade, 
the chances are 40 out of 100 that such 
differences as were found might arise 
by chance alone. In regard to sex, the 
13 out of 100 that sampling 
error alone could account for the ob- 
served differences. 


cnances are 


While it is to be conceded that a less 
than 2% sampling (138 out of about 
2409 students in the 7 high schools) is 
coverage which to 


insufficient from 


process calling for the expenditure of 
time and energy by all those concerned 
with the improvement of teacher edu- 
cation. The task of administration may 
be seen as one of providing opportunity 
and encouraging activity in the direction 
of institutional unity. Attention must be 
given to factors favoring group endeavor 
such as democratic organization, leader- 
ship, and group solidarity. On the part 
of all staff members there must be a 
willingness tc experiment, to evaluate, 
and to grasp opportunities that lead 
toward cooperative unity. The roots of 
are embedded in the basic 
foundation of good human relationships. 
Where such relationships are strong a 
high degree of readiness is achieved. 
Progress may be slow and the effort ex- 
pended may be great but the final goal 
is significant for it can mean a more 
effective teacher-education program. 


proaress 


of High School Students' Use of Libraries 


HERBERT GOLDHOR 


Chief Librarian, Public Library 
Evansville, Indiana 


draw conclusions, and that the inter- 
viewers were untrained and some of the 
questions were loosely phrased, the 
inferences to be drawn from the survey 
findings are worthy of some considera- 
rion. 


The first main point to be seen in 
these data is that the students use their 
high school libraries more than they do 
the Young Adult Room at the Central 
Public Library. To the direct question as 
to which of the two libraries the stu- 
dents would turn first, the answer is 
by a choice of almost 3 to 1, 
they turn to their high school library 
first. Of given for 
choice, the most important by far was 
the greater convenience of the high 
school library. Of those who go to the 


clear 


the reasons this 


Public Library first, the most important 
reason given is the better selection of 
materials. The high degree of satis 
faction in and use of the high school 
libraries are also reflected in the fact 
that 41 per cent of all those polled say 
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they would use their high school library 
more if it were open longer hours. 


A second main finding of these re- 
turns is that the Young Adult Room is 
certainly not the only Public Library 
agency to which these students turn 
About half of those who use the Public 
Library at all go to one or another of 
its 10 branches; of the other half, who 
use the Central Public Library, almost 
a third go to the adult departments on 
the first floor of the building. Of the 
45 students who go first to the YAR 
(on the third floor of the Central Li- 
brary), 62 per cent come from two 
schools. Again ‘convenience’ chiefly 
explains the choice of the branches 
better selection, especially of reference 
books, explains the choice of the first 
floor departments; and the personal as- 
sistance and quality of the collection 
chiefly accounts for those who choose 
YAR first. All but 10 per cent of these 
students report that they usually get 
what they want when they go to the 
Public Library. 

The third main inference to be drawn 
from this survey is that there is consid- 
erable need for more emphasis on in- 
struction in the use of libraries. While 
two-thirds of the students said they 
know how to use a card catalog almost 
the same percentage said they would 
like to know more than they know now 
about how to locate a book or magazine 
or specific information in a library. The 
fact that one-third of the students say 
they do not know how to use the catalog 
is a matter for further inquiry, par- 
ticularly since basic instruction in the 
use of the library is provided in each 
school in the English department pro 
gram with cooperation of the high 
school librarian. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Would you like to know more than 
you know now about how to locate a 
book or magazine or specific informa- 
tion in a library?”’, 63 per cent of the 
students polled said ‘’Yes’’. This indi- 
cates a need for greater efficiency in 
the use of the larger resources of the 
Public Library, especially. 

The present data allow for some in 
teresting tests of the traditional theory 
that children will acquire the “‘library 
habit’ if exposea to books early enough 
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and often enough, and that they w 

thereafter use books and libraries 

least to a greater extent than peor 

who were not so exposed. In our pres 
ent study, information was secured as t 
the grammar school from which each 
student graduated, and as to whether 
he was taking a college preparatory 
course in high school or not. Eight of 
the 138 students had graduated from 
an elementary schoo! not in this county 
and these were omitted from the calcu 
lations below. Of the 130 students, 70 
were taking college preparatory courses 
and 60 were not. Furthermore it is pos- 
sible to say with a fair degree of ac- 
curacy what kind of library service has 
been available at each elementary 
school from which these 130 students 
graduated. There are 13 schools (from 
which 50 of these students entered 
high school) where there is a Public 
Library branch in the school or so near 
that it works closely with the scho 
these are called here the Type Qne 
schools. Eighty students came from 25 
b 


Dla 
roon 


0 


other elementary schools where r\ 


j 
y 
j 
“ 


| 
iadSS 


service has been limited to cla: 


sets from the Public Library; these are 
known here as Type Two schools 


It is now possible (as shown in Table | 
to contrast the answers received on cer- 
tain Key questions from those students 
who went to elementary schools with 
and without “good” library service, 
with the answers from students who 
have presumably greater motivation to 
use books and libraries (in the college 
preparatory course) and lesser motiva- 
tion (in the other courses of study). This 
pits the “library habit’ theory against 
the theory that current needs and satis 
factions determine use and rion-use of 
books and libraries. Two assumptions 
at least should be noted. Freshmen and 
sophomores probably differ little in 
their actual studies, whether they are 
planning to go to college or not. Second 
iy, we are not taking account of how 
many years each student actually at 
terided the elementary school from 
which he graduated (let alone measuring 
whether or not he personally ever used 
his elementary school library or a 
quired the “library habit’), but our da 
indicate that almost al! of these 


of freedom 


mr nm minnt 
VV ' ' 4 


same 
>< c 


mea from th ‘co 


re elementary sc! 


- voe Two 
iV T ype VV / 


lOO that 





TABLE | 


A) From Those Who Attended Type One 


AlA4 


Those Who Are and Who Are Not 





Interview Question 


Type One 
Response Schools 


In College Not in College 


Type Two Preparatory Preparatory 
Schools Course Course 





| 


| Library First 
iorarv First 


thor 
' . 


36(51 % } 
28(40% ) 
6( 9% ) 


10(1 4% ) 
39( 56% ) 
21(30% } 





error) between the reported 
of use of the Young Adult 
students exposed to the *'| 
it’ and those not exposed, 
the latter and not the former 
the Room more 

as these data are concerned, 


it appears that elementary school li- 


braries are to be justified for their own 
sake and for what they can contribute 
to elementary school students per se and 
not for what they might do in giving 
them the library habit and making fu- 
ture public patrons of them as adults 


The Status of Practices in Correspondence Study in 


Teacher Colleges 


Page 24 


sentative universities. Responses 
“eived from fifty four institu- 


nty-six of the responding colleges 
and universities from tifteen states offer 
correspondence study courses for under- 
graduate credit and their answers to a 
of practices concerning corres 
-nce study form the basis for the 

on contained in this report. 
y-eight other colleges which re- 


V. L. TATLOCK 
Director of Extended Services 


LOIS A. BURDICK 


Assistant to the Director 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


sponded offer no correspondence 
courses. Such colleges seem to 
cated in certain states where there may 
be a state policy on the subject. Illinois, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts appear to be examples of this. 
Twenty-five colleges and universities 
offer courses in a range of 4 to 35 col- 
lege departments with an average num- 
ber for each college of courses in 12 
different departments. One college of.- 
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5.UU per credil 
».00 per three-ho 
, 
ner eccon 


$25.00 per 


payment for grading of lessons 
is varied among the col 
$6.00 per 

two colleges pay $15.00 
ther payments given were 
33 and 
$3.00 per 

ir completed, 50c_ unfin- 
alf of registration fee; $5.00 


con 


50 each course: 


coleqdes Day 


completed course; 


cents per lesson; 


hour (time 


$7.50 per semester hour 
per lesson; 25c per lesson; 
esson: 30c per lesson: $1.50 
15c to 80c per lesson: 37'2c 
$7.50 


colleae charaed 
yf a final examination 


the twenty-six colleges set 
the number of students by 
ondence that may be assigned 
instructor teaching a norma! cam- 
limit b 
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the 
in each grouping of 


The following schedule 


shows 


number of colleges 


correspondence enrollments per year: 


Year’s enrollment Number of colleges 


500 
750 
1000 
1500 
3000 
4000 
No report 


that their 


enrollments are increasing; nine report 


Fourteen colleges report 
that their enrollments are about static 
in number while three said their enroll- 
ment was decreasing and one college is 
correspondence 


dropping _ all Study 


courses. 


the following 
Probably half 
of the teachers’ colleges offer corres- 
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observations are offered 


pondence study courses for undergradu- 
ate credit and evaluated by 
The 
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of correspondence study credit applica 


prepared 
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regular members. 


faculty mount 


ble toward a bachelor’s deqree is most 


frequent!y 25 per cent of the total, but 
per cent to 50 per 


Professional methods courses | 


. 
varies from 5 


ubiect matter areas are infrequent by 


i 


correspondence: qaenera! 


methods in 
school field are 


slightly more frequent. There is a wide 


lam em oy TT . 
elementary Of | gh 


variation in time limits, but the median 


lum is one year of any course 
imum times reported are too varia- 


to give a significant median. The 


average enrollment fees are $6.25 per 
Quarter hour and $7 40 per semester 
hour. The range in both cases is quite 


There 


sianificant consensus on equating any 


wide. however seems to be no 
correspondence study load to other in 
load does 


extra remuneration to faculty members 


structional units, nor the 
for this work take any recognizab'e pat 
tern. The routine practices in administer 
ing correspondence study vary widely 
definite:. 
which may suit 

The chief 
are in the 
evaluation of the quality of student 


work and the load of instructors 


t each school has auite 


established practices 
revailinag conditions 


of common concern 
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A Comparative Study of Reading Growth: 


Enriched Versus a Limited Program of Instruction 


The accompanying article is an abstract 
of D-. McDaniel’s Doctoral Dissertation 
completed at Indiana University, 1957. 


Purpose of the study. The purpose of 
this study was to compare reading 
achievement at third- and sixth-grade 
levels in situations where contrast in 
instruction is characterized in one in- 
stance by use of limited materials and 
in the other by use of a variety of ma- 
terials. 


Some specific questions which might 
be answered in this study are: 

1. In which program is reading com- 
prehension taught most effectively? 


2. Under which plan of instruction 
will children’s vocabularies develop 
most extensively? 


3. Within which program of instruc- 
tion will the following work-study skills 
be developed most effectively? 


a. map reading, b. use of references, c. 
use of index, d. use of dictionary, e. 
alphabetization (third grade), f. use of 
graphs, charts, and tables (sixth grade). 


Procedure. Children who were 
taught in a situation where a single 
basal reading series was used where 
compared to children taught in an en- 
riched program where a variety of basal 
readers and supplementary books were 
used. 


Children in each situation were test- 
ed for intelligence and reading levels 
by use of the California Test of Menta! 
Maturity and the lowa Every-Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skil's. Tests A and B, Form N. 
Children from the two groups were 
matched on the basis of initial reading 
scores, intelligence quotient, age sex, 
and grade. Retesting after six months 
was accomplished through use of the 
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lowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Map reading at the sixth-grade leve 
s significantly affected by the use of 
a variety of materials. 


Form O, and comparative gains estab- 
lished between the two groups 
Use of refe 


= is renc 
The findings of this 4 ' 
: favorably affected b 


Conclusions. 
study are such as to lend support to 


the hypothesis that children who are 


eS appears TO De 
gram of instruction at 
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and sixth-grade levels. 


taught in classrooms where there is use 
of a wide variety and range of mater- . 
ials will read more 5 

terms of skills tested than children who through the use of a variety of mater 
receive instruction in classrooms where 
the use of materials is limited to one 
basal reader with the accompanying § ¢+he 
manual and workbook 


the dictionary seems 
' 


tly j t 5 lished 
competently in Oo be accomplished 


of materials. 


. ] . , 
Certain conclusions seem tenable 
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concerning the results of this study Comparison of total gains in ft 
’ : "5 
whole area of work-study skills indicates 
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Developmen of vocabu ary a the superior gains by the cniiare 
ably affected by the enriched program 
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taught in the enriched program 
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The teaching of reading comprehen- chi 0 taught in a proaram 


sion at the sixth-grade level seems where a variety of materials is used 


favorably affected by the use of a will achieve greater competency in the 
variety of materials. Boys of the experi- skills that were tested in this study 


mental! group achieved greater gains at than children whose program of read- 


both the third and sixth-grade levels in ing is limited to one basal reader, the 
reading comprehension the manual, and workbook 


encancancansencancancancancencancemsancancencancencencaneansancancenceneaneancencen 
Editor’s Note: The present emphasis on research in all areas of technology intensi- 
fies the need for research in the social sciences. Technological research is not 
primary concerned with human values. In contrast, research in the social sciences 
is rooted in human values. In order to use effectively and to enjoy the results of 
research in technology, we must increase our understanding of how human beings 
can use it in living and working and playing together in harmony. 


Vittivu ' 


Research in education, dealing as it does for the most part with human 
beings, makes a definite contribution to the whole body of social science. Intensified 
efforts to bring research to bear on critical problems in education is of no less 


importance than research to facilitate space travel. Boys and girls remain the 
major asset of any nation. Improving education’s service to them is an important 


step toward national survival. 
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An Analysis of the Work of the tony yr 


An analysis of the responsbilities and 


irst-Line Office Supervisor duties ofthe 


f 
ndicated by current literature pro- 
ROBERT PAUL STEINBAUGH vided the basis for a questionaire. To 
Assistant Professor of Business tost the effectiveness of the instrument. 
indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


line office supervisor 


rsf- 


a pilot survey of ten first-line office 
Uper 


supervisors was made. Names of 500 
first-line office supervisors were ob 
accompanying article is an ab- largely passed over by researchers. It 4,:,04 eae tee Wie Tite of 
of Dr. Steinbaugh’s Doctoral Dis- is believed, therefore, that a detailed tho 
on completed at The Ohio State inalysis of the work of the first-line 
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ciation. Data collected from 180 of 
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isiness administration and busi- of thie study 
Tne successful application of scien- 
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office supervisor’s ition has been position (size of company, size of office, regarding the first line supervisor: (1) 


p 0 
readily recognized, little has been done Salary, area supervised, job title, lines e areas supervised were numerous 


to obtain a definite picture of his duties sf promotion, title of superior, span of nd diverse. (2) Supervisors performed 
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cation is concerned because : 
provide the first-line office 
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with the skills and techniques 


mine the activities most frequently per- mance as an operative emplovee was 


formed by the first-line office suner- e mos single factor in 
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: , sor and the approximate amount of pir selection fo » position. (4) Thee 
enable him to fulfill his respons 
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manager: however, relatively little has e selection of office supervisors, and fice Nervisors were areater than 


been done with regard to the first-line the problems faced by them; (5) to com- for women. (8) In general 


off ce supervisor Unlike his industria pare TRe nosition and activities of the higher and advancement was more 


counterpart, the factory foreman, the olleqe trained office supervisor with rapid for the first-line office supervisors 
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first-line office supervisor has been those of the high school-trained office who had college training 
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techniques without becomina _ fr Ar. Winter, photoanranhs from the 


Abstracts of Theses echnical, (3) characterize the part color Cleveland Museum of Art, visits to Art 
> Ee Ct. ‘lariac conversations with Chartac 


olaved in vitreous enameling, and 


how that there AC rn ayival artlioy affary who ic reroannized 
Gardner, Dorothy Greene. The De- © w that there has been a revival Bartlev Jefferv (wl pCOmN7 eG 


velopment of the Techniques of Vitreous in this craft in the United one of the leadina enamelists in the 
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Enameling. May, 1957. 142 pp. No. 733. »"ares IN Tne Ids wenty-five years. United States), and personal experience 


. ae in executing enamels. 

Problem. The purpose of this study Method. The historical was followed 

1s to (1) review the historical develop- in this study. Material was aathered Findinas, Vitreous enamelina is one 
t 


ment of the traditional techniques of from books, magazines, pamphlets, clip- of the oldest arts in the historv of man 
vitreous enameling, (2) describe these ping files, tear sheets and photographs yet little written material is to be found 
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Rimini e de’ Suoi Signore (|789) were 
examined. The facts determined from 
them were compared with the plays. 


Findings. Franceska da Rimini by Jo- 
nann Ludwig Uhland (1807) was never 
completed. Its fragmentary scenes show 
Dante at a much older age than he actu- 
ally was, and they present Franceska a- 
bout to be married to Paolo, the wrong 
brother. 


Francesca da Rimini by Silvio Pellico 
1818) presents only the latter events of 
the story, but makes no mention of 
the child of Francesca or the wife and 
children of Paolo. 


Francesca da Rimini by George Henry 
Boker (1855) compresses the fourteen 
years the marriage actually lasted into 
tive days. The murdering brother, Gio- 
vanni, is Made a sympathetic character. 
The hitherto unimportant character of 
the informer is built to prominence and 
given to the jester, Pepe. Paolo is made 
a scholar rather than a warrior. Dante 
is referred to aS possessing mature tal- 
s, whereas he was actually ten years 
old at the time of the wedding. The 
fathers of Paolo and Francesca are alive 
throughout the entire action, although 
they actually died before the murder 
took place. The child of Francesca and 
the wite and children of Paolo are 
ignored. 


+ 


en 


Francesca da Rimini by Martin Greif 
(1892) could not be obtained for study, 
but a summary of the plot is given. 


Paolo and Francesca by Stephen Phil- 
lips (1899) compresses the action into 
about a week’s time. The character of 
the informer is given to Lucrezia, a wi- 


dowed cousin of Giovanni and Paolo. 
The fathers of Paolo and Francesca, the 
child of Francesca and the wife and 
children of Paolo are ignored. 


Francesca da Rimini. Gabriele dAn- 
nunzio (1901) compresses the action 
into about a year’s time. The charac- 
ter of the informer is given to Mala- 
testino, a vicious younger brother of 
Giovanni and Paolo. The fathers of Paolo 
and Francesca, and the wife of Paolo 
are referred to, but the child of Fran- 
cesca and the children of Paolo are 
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ignored. Extensive historical documen- 
tation is included in the piay 
Francesca da Rimini by Francis 
Marion Crawford (1902) is made care- 
fully authentic. The character of the in- 
given to Concordia, the 
daughter of Francesca and Giovanni. 


Tormer iS 


Only one mention could be found of 
Francesca da Rimini by G. A. Cesareo 
(1906). 

The plays most admired by critics 
— those of Boker, Philllips, and d’An- 
nunzio are not accurate historically. 
Accuracy in historical detail seems not 
a necessity for an artistic creation. 


Committee 
Dr. Masters, Chairman 
Dr. Rohrig 
Dr. Schick 


Milazzo, Tony C. A Comparative Study 
of the Social Competence and Economic 
Efficiency of Educable Mentally Retarded 
Aduits Who Attended Special Classes 
and a Matched Group Who Attended 
Regular School Classes. August, 1957. 
43 pp. No. 780. 


Problem. |t was the purpose of this 
study to compare two groups of educable 
mentally retarded adults in order to de- 
termine their social competence and 
economic efficiency. The individuals 
in each group were at least 18 years of 
age, were apparently free from multiple 


handicaps, and their rates of mental. 


growth were represented by quotients 
between 50 and 72. The difference be- 
tween the groups, wherein lies the basis 
for this investigation, is that one group 
had attended a special class for the 
educable mentally retarded while the 
other group though equally elgible had 
not attended such a class but had re- 
mained in the regular classroom. 


Method. The persona! interview was 
followed in this study. There were three 
series of interviews in all. The first 
series of nterviews was with those indi- 
viduals who composed the special class 
sample. The second series of interviews, 
using the same questions and proce- 
dures, was with those individuals in 


the non-special class sample. The final 
series of interviews was with the em- 
ployers of all the individuals from both 
the groups. In the first two series of 
interviews information was found as 
to: (1) marital status, (2) armed forces 
participation, (3) conformity to stan- 
dards of society, (4) church attendance, 
(5) present employment, (6) past employ- 
ment, (7) spare time activity, and (8) 
what individuals wished they had re- 
ceived from their schooling. 


The interviews with employers about 
their employees were guided by ques- 
tions concerned with these areas: 
(1) whether or not the person was ac- 
tually employed, (2) position, (3) type of 
work, (4) working strengths, (5) working 
weaknesses, (6) attitudes toward hiring 
others of similar ability, and (7) salary. 


Findings. Persons who have attended 
special classes seem to be significantly 
more socially competent and econom- 
ically efficient than those educable 
mentally retarded individuals who re- 
mained in regular classrooms. 


Persons who have attended a Special 
class seem to be more stable. That is to 
say they do not move from place to place 
as much as those who have attended 
regular grades. Further, when specia! 
class people do change residence they 
often change to better environments. 


It seems that the special class people 
conform to standards of society much 
better as borne out by the number of 
arrests in the non-special class group 
as compared to none in the other group. 

The special class group is more able 
by far to support themselves than is the 
non-special group. 

Employers are willing to hire persons 
with the ability of those who attended 
Special Classes. 


Employers place more emphasis on 
working characteristics such as: getting 
along with others, dependability, hon- 
esty, perseverance, etc., than on actual 
iob training itself. 


Committee 


Dr. R. B. Porter, Chairman 
Mr. Jordan 
Dr. Lautenschlager 
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Nale, lona Hershberger. An Analysis of 
Nautical Influence on Ole Rolvaag’s 
Fiction. 


Problem. This study was an original 
research in the technique of Ole Rol- 
vaag, a Norwegian-American interpre- 
tive author of fiction, concerning the 
Norwegian immigrants on the Great 
Central Plains. The researcher wished to 
reveal through the presentation and 
analysis of the author’s most graphic 
and/or most numerous allusions how a 
nauticai element became a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of Rolvaag’s style. 


Method. The translated fiction of 
Rolvaag was studied, and situations in 
which this nautical descriptive element 
was used were analyzed. Factors in the 
author's life which were ostensibly con- 
tributory to his using nautical reference 
were noted, but it was not the intention 
of the researcher to attempt to prove 
source or origin of technique 

Findings. Rolvaag was a very capable 
seaman for five years before he left 
Norway to come to America. He drew 
from his long nautical experience to en- 
rich his fiction with nautical imagery, 
nautical terminology, and _ nautical 
reference. 


The word “boat,” or a synonym of 
the word, figuratively used, was noted 
in twenty-seven instances to refer to 
seventeen different items: a situation, a 
Caravan, a cradle, oxen, a sleigh, five 
different people, a congregation, a 
church, a boy’s life, a fictitious gold 
company, a sudden fortune, a train, 
and a reaper. 


Vivid accounts of activity on land 
in terms of transportation at sea were 
presented. Thirteen features, character- 
istic of ocean and sea, were presented 
as illustrative of Rolvaag’s vivid nau- 
tical allusions; these features were: 
undertow, wake, wash and backwash, 
surge, ebb, current, breakers, billows, 
surf, waves, purl, drifting, and floating. 


Thirty-six comparisons to the ocean 
and sea were noted in the fiction. Eight 
of these were comparisons to the prai- 
rie. Seven comparisons expressed six dif- 
ferent moods: melancholy, frustration, 
helplessness, contentment, gloom and 
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mystery. Other items to which ocean 
and sea were compared were: a venture, 
World War I, intoxication, stars, flames, 
cultural gap, faces, the sky, atmosphere 
blood, eyes, light, tables, and clouds of 
locusts. 

compared to gulls in 


ran c + Amar CoH OANN. 
CanvVvasS- Oppeag 9 iwi 


People were 
seven instances; 
ers were compared to gulls in one 
Numerous direct references 
to life in Norway and life on the ocear 
ncluded in the fiction 


instance. 


were 

Rolvaag’s consistent use of nautica! 
imagery, nautical terminology, and nau 
tical reference creates a distinctive in- 
dividuality in his style. 


Committee 
Dr. Bash, Chairman 
Miss McBeth 


Dr Smoc k 


Piety, Rowena C. A Survey of Job Oppor- 
tunities for the Educable Mentally Re- 
tarded in Anderson, Indiana. August, 
1957. 59 pp. No 781. 


Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to (1) investigate the general afti- 
tude of business and industry personne! 
toward the hiring of persons who have 
attended a special schoo! for mentally- 
retarded children; (2) furnish this infor 
mation to the special-class teacher for 
planning the educational program so 
that the mentally-retarded child might 
be better prepared for the obtaining 
and performing of specific jobs; (3) pro- 
vide the school administrators with 
information as to the types of jobs avail 
able to mentally-retarded individuals; 
and (4) serve as a guide for employment 
for the mentally-retarded child who has 
exceeded the age for school attendance. 

Method The questionnaire and inter- 
view methods were followed in this 
study. Two hundred ten questions were 
mailed to the business and industry per- 
sonne! in Anderson, Indiana. From the 
returned post-card questionnaires, a list 
was compiled of those personnel mana- 
gers who were willing to be interviewed 
Twenty-four 
and 


information 
were returned. 


for further 
questionnaires 





o nt r ° . Y Cc were nter 
VIC Ved. 
> . Jj 4 ‘ art on —— 
Findings. Industry and business do 
. ' . ; 
not seem especially interested in re- 


The lack of interest by personne 
ma would not be especially re 
flected on The Exceptional! Childrens 
School, as the que nnaire form letter 
was sent from The Anderson City 
Schools, and was signed by the city 


a a 
Ol SUperinfendent. 
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erviewed, many seemed interested 

} anxious tO KNOW more specifically 

apabdilifies of the mentally retarded 

Though the number is small, there 

are enougn interested personne! mana 

yers to provide a good start for job 
nen 


Vii Hardawa y 


Ur. Lautenscniager 


Chinlen 
OnIriey, 


Oakland City College. August 
378 pp. No. 779. 


[ +H Lave AL 
Be 'y averne 
j 


A History of 
1957. 


Problem. The purpose of this study 
was fo wrife a more nearly accurate 
ry of Oakland College than has 
previously Deen written. 

Method. The 


used. Materials 


hh Ctr 


‘5 ; 


method was 
were secured from the 
General Baptist records, county records, 
of Oakland City College, news- 


researcn 


recoras 


} 


pondence, denominational histories, per- 
sonal interviews. These materials were 


analyzed and compiled. 

Findings. Oakland City College is the 
visible outgrowth of the dreams and 
ideals of the leaders of the General 
Baptist denomination. The dreams of an 
nstitution of higher learning were made 
evident by the plans for a ‘Seminary of 
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1930's and World War Il, the college quence of request and promise, Taylor's 

holdings were greatiy decreased. Since bargain with Christ, which may be re- 

1866, and the 1948 the college has been able to secure garded as a reflection of Puritan cove- 

ege at Evansville, Indiana, i more stabie Tinancial cona!tion and nant theoloay. _— same patterns of 
xperienced a Steady growtn. in lan iguege and Nou ght appear in the 


ese aliempits were fail- nas 


p 
served as stepping stones 1996, Oakland City College became a Meditations which have been printed 
educational project alive. charter member of the Council for the since the appearance of T. H. Johnson's 
icement of Small Colleges, an or- edition 

designed to aid smal! colleges 
regional accrediting require The allegorical structure of God's 
Determinations suggested to laylor a 
source for imagery almost completely 
Chairman, absent from the Meditations, that of 
necke human relations. The long poem presents 
ap re eee SS Teee Ar. Hardawa’\ considerable variety in its figures, 
ory, Wheatley Hall, whereas the Meditations, when read 
successively, appear very repetitive. 
This constant re-working of the same 
materials suggests that the Meditations 


olfe, Cynthia N. A Study of Imager ) 
y y wn" purely personal poems. Further- 


in the Poetry of Edward Taylor. March 


Peeing : more, Taylor’s frequent and intense 
1957. 83 pp. No. 775. 


appeal for divine aid in the revitalization 
Problem. The purpose of this study of his poetic powers, his fondness for 
was to examine Edward Taylor’s poetic meiotic words, and the high incidence 
. In this examination certain of ee all indicate a humility 
patterns of Taylor’s thought of character and privacy of aim consis 
were revedied. tent with his desire not to publish 
Summary. Chapter | sketches Taylor’s his work. 


Osition within the intellectual frame- r lV assesses Taylor’s handling 


lapte 
‘ork Of nis society. Although as a poet Ps his pnt in the total fabric of his 


Honial New England Taylor was in poems: the eel indicates that: 
wayS unique, his interest in 

try aS a method for conveying truth 
supported by educational theories 
the period; his obvious debt to Her 
n accordance with Puritar 

that poet. Chapter Il 2)He did not possess a constant 


(1) What literary critics have termed 
“metaphysical’’ imagery was a 
completely absorbed manner of 
expression for Taylor. 


tchina of 


Substance of Taylor's Sensitivity for the matcl ng 

r use in connection with his images to his subject-matter. 

ous concepts. Taylor's indivi- (3) In too many instances he did not 

been overemphasized by have a firm grasp upon the log 

ics Of his work; in the light cal framework which should 

sh devotional poetry he is on the underlie poetry employing this 
onventional, and in terms of Pur- type of imagery. 

eology perfectly orthodox. De | 

the occasional appearance of un- 

usua! figures, the Sacramental Med- 


texts of several of Taylor's 
is, examples both of his success 
and failure, are discussed in detail with 


UNINC : - ws itations reveal a dominant concern with : 
foundina of the college. The *y reference to these judgments. The Ap- 
8 - ' naterials common to much religious ch it ’ 
lonartment was maintained pendices include these texts, as well as 
seabiaitin ae | verse--light, fire, food and feasting, |, seria! Lan 
1897: since that time ) lists Of image-material used in the 
1877; since thal natural growth, and clothing. The nvu- F 
merous references to scents and music 
which have provoked doubt concerning Committee 
Taylor's religious views may equally Ir. Schick, Chairman 
well derive from Biblical sources. Almost Dr. Cohen 


all the Meditations conclude with a se- Dr. Laban Smith 


Study. 
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Book Reviews 


Techniques of Guidance, Revised Edition. 
By Arthur E. Traxler. New York. Harper 
and Brothers, Publishers, 1957, pp. 374. 


The interval between the two editions 
of this remarkable book, Techniques 
of Guidance, is twelve years. Upon a 
detailed and carefully formulated set 
of scientific hypotheses and procedures, 
Traxler carefully integrates the contri- 
butions made to the guidance field by 
clinical psychology, psychotherapy, pro- 
jective techniques, and group dynamics 
The revision is thorough and complete 
in every respect. 


Chapter | is a brief, clear treatment 
of Guidance-background and Orienta- 
tion. Such topics as meaning, influences 
creating guidance programs, staff or- 
ganizations, costs and the relation of 
guidance to education in a democracy 
are discussed in masterful fashion. If 
every teacher, administrator, counselor, 
and board member had this type of 
Orientation and basic understanding 
today, confusion in this complex area 
would be greatly reduced. 


With the above introduction these 
topics follow in this sequence: “‘Essen- 
tials in Launching a Guidance Program”; 
“Opportunities for Young People’; 
Kinds of Information Needed: Use of 
Interviews and Questionaires in Collect- 
ing Information’; “Appraisal of Apti- 
tudes for Guidance Purposes”; “‘Evalua- 
tion of Achievement in a Guidance Pro- 
“Appraisal of Personal Qualities 
and Interests: Tests and Inventories’; 
“Appraisal of Persona! Qualities: Rating 
Scales, Behavior Descriptions, Anec- 
dotal Records and Sociometric Devices”; 
“Planning and Administering a Testing 
Program for Guidance Purposes”; ‘’Scor- 
ing, Organizing and Reporting Test Re- 
sults’; “Use of Results of Objective 
Tests in Improving the Instructional and 
Counseling Program of the School”; 
“Basic Principles and Main Types of Pu- 
pil Personnel Records’; Cumulative Re- 
cords in a Guidance Program’; “Reports 
to the Homes”; “’Case-Study Procedures 
in Guidance’; “The Role of the Teacher 


gram ; 
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in Guidance’; “Follow-up of Students 


and School Leaders’: “Guidance in the 


Adjustment of Individuals’; “‘Counsel- 
ing as a Learning Function’; “Group 
Work in Guidance’; and “Reading Re- 


sources for Guidance Workers” 


In format the book is unusual because 
of the size of pages, center headings, 
charts, illustrative record forms of al! 
types, annotated lists of texts, exhaus- 
accurate, recent bibliographies, 
samples of questionnaires, and related 
discipline areas of reading resources 
for guidance workers. One can truly 
believe the statement in the foreword 
that ‘“more than 10,000 detaiis by actua! 
count were checked.” 


rive, 


This is almost a one volume text- 
encyclopedia or handy reference library 
counselor, teacher, 
or any professional person working in 
guidance and related disciplines. 


for administrator, 


It will be some time before another 
author makes a more scholarly revision 
of a former text in the general guidance 
area. To both Dr. Traxler and to Harper 
and Brothers, those of us who teach 
prospective counselors extend our sin- 
cere gratitude for this comprehensive 
practical, and professional contribution 


Helen Ederle 
Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Secondary Education for American 
Democracy. By Robert S. Gilchrist, Wil- 
bur H. Dutton, and William L. Wrinkle. 
New York: Rinehart and Co., 1957, pp. 
418+xv, $5.00. 


The failure of those of us in profes- 
sional education to define carefully the 
courses that constitute our 
field has caused all sorts of combinations 
of subject matter to spring up. Practi- 
cally every teacher defines his course 
in a different way and there is often 
little similarity between courses bearing 
the same name. Textbook publishers 
have attempted to meet this situation by 
publishing texts which are broad enough 
in scope to meet the needs of many dif- 


various 





ferent courses. Courses bearing such 
as ‘Introduction to Education,” 
“Principles of Education,’ and ““Modern 
Secondary Education” belong to the type 
described, and books such as Secondary 
Education for American Democracy are 
published to be used as texts in these 


courses. 


names 


This book can be evaivated only in 
t fulfills the purposes 
of such courses as were described in the 


terms of how well 


preceding paragraph. 


The authors of this book have no ax 
to grind, no predetermined position to 
defend. Their objective is to give the 
student a comprehensive over-view of 
the development and present status of 
secondary education in our country, and 
they have succeeded in meeting this ob- 
jective. It might be said by way of criti- 
cism that in their attempt to provide 
“something for everyone’ they have 
( Over many areas which neec 
further development. However, a thor 
ough or comprehensive treatment is not 


’ 
nccan 
Q US SEC 


possible in texts for exploratory or intro- 
guctory courses. 


The range of subject matter is great. 
Included are these: aims and objectives 
of secondary education; nature of the 
learner; historical backgrounds; curri- 
culum; methods of teaching; guidance 
to mention a few of the many fopics 
which are treated. Each of these is pre- 
sented in such a manner as to give the 
reader a broad view of the principles, 
practices, and problems of the area. 


The style of the authors is clear, 
lucid, and forceful. The text is relatively 
free of the jargon and verbosity that 
writers of books of this sort can easily 
become guilty of. Little effort is wasted 
in unnecessary discussion. However, this 
reviewer found the device of quoting 
from imaginary characters to illustrate 
points out of keeping with the general 
succinctness of the work. This technique 
was used sparingly, however; and gen- 
erally ideas are driven home with well 
ordered precision. 


This book is a revision of an edition 
published in 1942. It has accomplished 
what second editions often fail to do 
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t has improved on the earlier edition. 
Not only nave the content and the 
method of presentation been improved, 
but the data have been brought up to 
date and newer ideas included. The for- 
mat, typography, reference and 
Summaries are also improved. 


a 
lists, 


This book does not provide any new 
nsight into how children grow and 
learn; it does not present any new or 
startling discoveries or theories of ed- 
ucation; it makes no great contribution 
to the literature of education. But its 
authors do not claim that the text does 
these things. Theirs is the claim to pre- 
sent a usable, readable text for courses 
in “introduction to’’ or “‘principles of” 
secondary education. And in doing this 
Secondary Education for American De- 
mocracy does make a contribution. 


Tom C. Venable 
Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers Colleae 


Teaching Science in the Secondary 
Schools. By R. Will Burnett. New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1957, pp. 382 + xii, 
$5.25. 


This book should be a valuable con- 


tribution to the science teacher who 


desires information regarding theory 
and practice of science teaching on the 


secondary level. 


Each 
and 


The book consists of five parts 
part presents areas of problems 
articles designed to be helpful to the 
science teacher interested in developing 


a theoretical insight and practical know- 


leae and skill in science teachino. 


Part | beqins with a statistical treat 
ment of science enrollments with result- 
ing problems technological 
and social growth and responsibility. 
A brief view of problems arising from 
and teaching is 


involvina 


changes in aspects 
shown as well as enumerating a few 
broad goals. A comparison of two gen- 
eral methods of science teachina 's 
given as well, recognizing the impor- 
tance of research and criticisms which 
science 


are directed at conventional 


teaching. 
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Part ll as a beginning has a consider- 
able amount of educational history with 
science emphasis which can be found in 
many history books. However interest- 
Ing ‘comparisons are given. Also in 
Part Il excellent principles of 
learning which apply to science teach- 


some 


Ng are given in an interesting and in 
formative manner. 


Part Ill is perhaps the most valuable 
portion of the book. This section per- 
tains to the improvement of classroom 
practices. The reasons for introduction 
of newer patterns of course offerings 
are reviewed and the extent to which 
organization for pupil needs are covered 
is also given. 


The different approaches, field cover- 
ing, generalizations, and the functional 
or problem, are presented in such a way 
as to give a clear understanding of each 
and 
culum planning. Many of the practices 
and procedures of the classroom are 
given with very rich examples for em- 
This portion should be very 
valuable for teachers. 


its value to the teccher in curri- 


phasis. 
many 


Because of brevity the section per- 
audio-visual materials does 
the purpose it could have. 


taining to 
not fulfill 
A similar statement could be made re- 
aardina Both of 
these do offer challenging reading. 


the evaluation area. 


Part IV is a series of different articles 
written by experienced teachers show- 
ing some practical applications of class- 
room practices as support for some 
of the theories presented earlier in the 
book 

Part V is primarily concerned with 
showing the growing problems faced 
by the science teacher to the profession 
as a whole. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
this book would be very good for use 


by science teachers desiring a stimu- 


lating challenge for self-improvement 
as well as improvement in science 


teaching 


Galen W. Bull 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
and Physics 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Planning Functional School Buildings. 
By Merle R. Sumption and Jack L. Landes. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957, 
pp. 302 


The authors have presented a thor- 
ough treatment of planning school 
plants. The experience of both authors 
in this field is reflected throughout the 
DOOK. 


Considerable emphasis is placed upon 
the school survey and its importance 
in determining school building needs. 
The authors endorse lay participation 
in the school survey to an extent that is 
advocated by specialists in 
school plant planning 


seldom 


The book is particularly strong in 
the clear description given of the various 
procedures or techniques that can be 
employed in determining school building 
needs. There are chapters on studying 
the community, projecting the educa- 
tional program on the basis of commun- 
ity needs, predicting pupil population, 
appraising existing plant facilities, ana- 
lyzing and utilizing financial resources, 
and developing the long-range program. 


One of the best chapters in the book 
is the one on translating the school pro- 
gram into educational specifications. 
This particular chapter very clearly 
shows how to plan the secondary plant 
to house a particular program for a par- 
ticular enrollment. Very few books on 
school plant planning provide such a 
concrete discussion on planning the 
plant to house the instructional program. 


A thorough discussion on selecting 
and developing the school site is pre- 
sented. The various factors that must 
be considered in selecting a school site 
are discussed taking into consideration 
such things as the age of chiidren to 
be served, policies governing the maxi- 
mum size of school, the master plan of 
the community, transportation of pupils, 
and the topography of the school dis- 
trict. Minimum sizes are presented for 
the different kinds of schools. Suqges- 
tions for the development of the schoo! 
Site are also presented. 


Building types are discussed and 
illustrations of each type discussed are 
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cussed according to shape, major con- 
Struction material, quality, 
tiveness, evaluation, and 
Style. Procedures are suggested to be 
used in selecting the type of building 
that a community should construct. 


fire-resis- 


architectural! 


The last five chapters are devoted 
to a thorough discussion of the basic 
principles of school plant planning. The 
principles modifiability, 
healthfulness, efficiency, economy, and 
the appearance of the school plant. The 
chapter on efficiency and economy is 
particularly strong. The discussion on 
modifiability includes the traditional! 
principles of expansibility, flexibility, 
and adaptability. A new principle, con--- 
ractibility, has been added which some 
specialists in this field may feel is 
superfluous. 


are safety, 


The book as a whole is a fine con- 
tribution to the literature on school 
plant p:anning. It is well illustrated and 

arranged in col- 
umnar form on the pages, and the type 
size is Suitable for a text. The suggested 


attractive. The print is 


reading at the close of each chapter 
is current and well chosen. 


Sumption and Landes are to be con- 
gratulated upon presenting to the pro- 
fession a very practical and 
publication. 


timely 


Fred Swalls 
Professor of Education 


Indiana State Teachers Colleae 


presented. Types of buildings are dis- 


E. Mercer and Edwin R. Carr. New York 

Rinehart, 1957, pp. 585 viii, $6.00. 
ducational sociology is a new area of 

The 


Vaa + O1n . 
came into Deing in 


study. first course in the subjec 
in 1917; and the one and only journal, 
n 1927. It is not surprising, 


that there have been few books 


therefore, 
of mer- 
t written for the study of the subject 
Education and the Social Order wi/! take 


j | 4 . - 
ts place among the better of these. 


divided 


tions, each of which deals with an area 
| 


into fifteen sec- 


The book Is 


of concern to the student of educational 


sociology. Typical 


sections are, “‘Educa- 

a ‘+ P| r + | a =) *e id @ ~a * Ih 

tion and Social Chanae, Class and Eth- 
cs Patterns and the School, and 


Expectations and Realities.“’ Each of 
these topics is introduced by a discus- 
sion by Mercer and Carr of the 
ciples involved. 
introductory 


prin- 
and problems These 
essays are followed by 
well-selected writings by authors who 


have demonstrated thorough knowledge 
a¢ r i L 


Aarctsa / +] - ar 
ind understanding of the subject. The 
| | 
articles nave been wisely chosen te 
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